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In the Spring of 1829, Harriet J. Moore re- 
moved with her family to Baltimore, and became 
a member of the Baltimore Monthly Meeting 
for the Western District. Here amid kind 
relatives and friends, some of the happiest years 
of her life were passed, and she always recurred 
with pleasure to the associations and friendships 
contracted during this period. Change of scene 
and more frequent exercise in the open air stimu- 


lated her capacity for enjoyment, and invigorated 
her naturally delicate constitution, yet, amid the 
exciting influences of a new residence, opportu- 
nities were found for retirement and silent waiting 
upon the great and bounteous “Giver of all 
good,” whereby her spiritual strength was re- 
newed, and she was enabled “to run and not be 


weary, to walk and not faint.” From childhood 
it her custom to note passing events, and de- 
lineate the varied feelings of her mind, and 
though it is not our design to transcribe very co- 
piously from these writings, yet, as the exercises 
of her spirit will be best portrayed in her own 
language, we shall give occasional extracts from 
her Diary. 

‘1st mo. 8th, 1832. I trust it is from a desire 
to improve the fleeting moments that I am led to 
record the daily occurrences of life and the state 
of niind dwelt in, and I desire it may prove a 
faithful mirror, reflecting my errors in full de- 
formity, and exhibiting the exceeding sinfulness 
of indulging feelings and habits contrary to the 
lovely spirit I profess to follow as a guide, and I 
would it may be made instrumental to my spirit- 
ual advancement and progress in the path of 
holiness, I hope this day has not passed wholly 
unimproved. Fervent desirea bare been raised 
for greater conformity to t e will; purity 
of heart, and greater assimilation to the Foun- 
tain of all goodness. The enemy, too, has been 
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busy, presénting thoughts and feelings which 
lead from this divine source, and whose tendency 
is to spread desolation over the soul. May 
strength be afforded henceforth to maintain the 
warfare so as to repel the first approaches of that 
spirit that is seeking whom it may devour; hav- 
ing painfully experienced that a loss of true peace 
has been sustained by giving ear to its sugges- 
tions. Oh! that my mind may be turned from 
every external reliance, to a dependence upon the 
Lord alone, ‘ who is our strength to suffer, and 
a present helper in the needful time.’ 

“10th. I cannot record a sensible progress in 
that high and holy path in which the redeemed 
of the Lord should walk, but think I may say, 
‘though faint, yet pursuing.’ Not so watchful as 
is needful to keep the heart pfire and clean. I 
have committed an error in indulging resentment. 
How can a sinful worm, who so much needs 
forgiveness from Him the searcher of all hearts, 
refuse it to a fellow creature? O Father! be 
pleased to forgive! Enable me to overcome 
through thy power, and lead me into that charity 
which suffereth long, thinketh and cherisheth no 
evil. 

“13th. Hada visit from my dear early friend 
L. U. G., whose company is always pleasant and 
instructive; her pious example and meek spirit 
are worthy of imitation. Unprofitable discour- 
agement indulged. I have great need of more 
faith—more spirituality. My mind is too much 
engrossed with the things of time. Too much 
insensibility to those of infinitely greater value, 
the welfare of the immortal part. 


——— ie ee i ad 


‘Oh! for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame,— 

A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb!? 


“15th. In ourmeeting this morning, our valued 
friend, J. Livingston, was much exercised in 
testimony, applying with authority the query of 
the prophet formerly, ‘who hath required this 
at your hands,’ showing the great importanée _ 
of a close investigation of the state of*our ~ 
minds when thus assembled, that we may ex- 
amine the purity of our motives, and be faith- 
ful in rendering unto the Lord that which he re- 
quires of us: these solemn assemblies and sab- 
bath day offerings being an abomination unto 
Him, if our thoughts are far from him, and we 
are refusing his righteous government, whick 
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alone refines from sin and enables us to offer 
acceptable sacrifice. 

“17th. I trust Iam not entirely forgetful of 
the responsibility daily resting upon me, faith- 
fully to fill the station in which I have been 
placed by Infinite Wisdom; and I fervently de- 
sire that ability = be afforded to discharge the 
duties of wife, mother and friend, in a manner 
well pleasing to Him, 

¢ Whose frown can disappoint the proudest aim, 

Whose approbation prospers even mine.’ 

“18th. Attended our mid week meeting. Oh! 
that these precious seasons of assembling with 
our friends to wait on the Father of Mercies may 
be rightly prized and improved. May brotherly 
love and Christian fellowship cement our hearts 
in holy unity, so that when thus convened, with 
‘one mind and one mouth we may glorify God.’ 
J. Livingston impressively exercised on that text 
of Scripture, ‘Martha, Martha, thou art busy 
and troubled about many things, but ‘one thing 
is needful ;’ wherein he illustrated in a clear and 
satisfactory manner the loss sustained by those 
who have their hearts so engrossed with the cares 
of this world, as to lead to a neglect of the ‘one 
thing needful.’ “Presenting the view that the 
too eager pursuit of riches as the means of dis- 
tinction amongst men, was the cause of the de- 
clension in our society. 


“19th. On entering upon the duties of the 


day, I felt desirous to maintain a proper spirit, 
but I find, upon retrospection, that to have been 
more guarded and kept nearer to that preserving 
Power which ever proves a shield, would have 


afforded more peace. I have been too impatient 
under a small trial. How widely different is 
the feeling when we have the evidence of having 
done, said or felt nothing contrary to that spirit 
which breathes ‘Glory to God in the highest, 

ace on earth and good will to man.’ Desira- 
ble, happy state! With all my infirmities it is the 
jewel I pant to obtain, to witness a union and 
communion with Him, whom to know is wisdom 
—to love is happiness. Iu the evening I visited 
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His sake, who thus supports and comforts his 
people? Oh! that I could be animated to follow 
him wheresoever he is pleased to lead! That 
shutting out every thing that defileth, my heart 
may become a fit temple for his Holy Spirit to 
dwell in. In the afternoon, my mind felt so 
clouded, I was ready to call in question all I 
had ever known of religion, but I was after- 
wards favored with a gleam of Heavenly light 
and comfort, more than I have experienced for 


| days. Made a few visits of charity, which brought 


a peaceful feeling over the mind. 

“24th. A quiet day at home—lI feel that 
my cup runneth over both in temporal and 
spiritual blessings! How much I owe to my 
Heavenly Father for all his mercies! The re- 
newed conviction of my responsibility, the re- 
collection of time unprofitably consumed, and 
opportunities unimproved in the service of my 
gracious Benefactor, is oppressive to my spirit. 
I earnestly crave for the future to be more faith- 
ful—more dedicated. May He keep me stead- 
fast, in whom alone is my strength.” 

In the early part of this year, she was made 
an Overseer of Baltimore Monthly Meeting for 
the Western District, in which capacity she con- 
tinued to labor during the remainder of her resi- 
dence in that city. About this time she was 
introduced into much suffering, on account of 
protracted indisposition in her family. Her 
husband had become subject to repeated and 
alarming attacks of gout, which, from their fre- 
quency and violence, occasioned her great un- 
easiness. 

Ist day, 29th, she says: “‘My dear husband 
still an invalid, perhaps this trial that bears so 
heavily upon my spirit, is just what my Heavenly 
Father sees is best for me, and let me submit 
wholly to his righteous will. In humility of 
heart, I can exclaim with Cowper, ‘ ra’ 
me to his feet, lay me low and keep me thffe.’ 
Nothing will do for me but to leave all in his 
hands, who will order all things aright. No 
other power can sustain. But, O Father! may 
Task that thou wilt deal mercifully with me! I 


a colored school under the care of some of our | could not feel easy to attend meeting all day. I 


young sisters who are concerned for the advance- 
ment of these oppressed daughters, and I was 
gratified to witness their orderly deportment and 
assiduity to improve. A portion of Scripture 
was read to them at the close, which appeared to 
solemnize their minds, and I trust this laudable 
effort will be blessed. 

20th. I have enjoyed reading the pious life 
and triumphant close of the late Henry Payson. 
It is an instructive and edifying memoir, and 
calculated to awaken the mind and excite fer- 
vent desires to follow him so far as he followed 
our blessed Redeemer, whose presence soothed 
and sweetened the bed of death, and whose smile 
was a lamp to the dark passage to the tomb. 
What is there too near or dear to part with for 


might have gone in the afternoon, but let weak- 
ness overcome. The enemy of all good was at 
hand to take his prey, and I am now truly sen- 
sible of the loss sustained, from not keeping 
close to my Preserver. 

“3rd mo. Ist. Some degree of light afforded 
into that high and holy way, ‘which the Vul- 
ture’s eye hath not seen, neither hath the lion’s 
whelps trodden in it.’ How peaceful have the 
paths of duty felt to be. Under the canopy of 
that love which embraces all mankind, and de- 
sires all may be gathered to a state of rest and 
peace, I have been favored to abide. 

“2d. Met a committee to confer on the ap- 
pointment of a Preparative Meeting clerk. 
Though it is considered one of minor importance, 
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I feel the necessity of seeking for wisdom to di- 
rect. In the Lord’s house, ‘the vessels were 
all to be holy.’ Oh! that we were more spirit- 
ual! Then, indeed, would our light shine and 
the glory of the Lord would be seen upon us. 

“6th. Bodily strength enfeebled and mind 
sympathizing. My progress in best things seems 
retarded. When will the conviction be clear, 
that I am advancing ‘ from stature to stature?’ I 
feel renewedly sensible nothing will afford the 
comfort I am seeking, but entire conformity to 
the Divine will. Lord, thou knowest it is my 
desire! Strengthen, I pray thee, my feeble 
aspiration, and enable me to yield unreserved 
obedience to thy righteous sceptre, that I may 
perform my solemn vows unto thee, and render 
unto thee that which is thy due. My lot out- 
wardly, is indeed cast in pleasant places, and 
many opportunities of receiving and imparting 
good are afforded. May my gratitude more and 
more ascend unto the great Giver, and my zeal 
to improve his gifts increase. 


12th. I feel humbly to rejoice in the evi- 
dence that He, who is a hearer of prayer and a 
rich rewarder of all that sincercly seek him, has 
manifested his preserving power as a shield and 
a defence. We had the acceptable company of 
our friend Jesse Kersey, in our morning meet- 
ing. He was engaged in a lively testimony to 
the efficacy of that pure gospel spirit which pre- 
serves from excesses, leading into that plain and 
simple path, which is productive of peace and 
gives content with a little of this world’s trea- 
sure. I desire that these illuminations from the 
fountain of light and wisdom, may be so improved 
that our habitations be no longer in darkness, 
and we become children of the day. 


“23rd. Poor and barren in a religious sense, 
I have endeavored to preserve an humble, watch- 
fgl frame, but self entwines around my heart 
and would despoil me of my peace. Gracious 
Father! be pleased to enable me to overcome 
this self-seeking disposition, and as a poor sup- 
pliant lean on thee. Engaged on business of 
the meeting most of the day. I felt utter ina- 
bility of myself to do any good thing, without 
Divine aid; perhaps faithful obedience was want- 
ing. Henceforth may I keep the eye single and 
the ear attentive to the voice of the Master. 

&95th. Met the Overseers -to consi 'er and 
make out answers to the Ist, 2nd and 9th queries, 
which involve important testimonies and close 
searchings of heart, to see whether we are en- 
deavoring to live conformably to the spirit 
thereof; by which alone the harmony and pros- 
perity of individuals and society can be main- 
tained. 


“27th. This seems to havebeen a day of free- 
dom to the mind, wherein it could enjoy all the 
pleasing things of sense, and there is great need 
of watching, that at such times we take take not 


our flight from “the pure spring whence all our 
blessings flow. 

“ How much we lose for want of a deeper in- 
dwelling of spirit. Weare resting too much on the 
surface of things. I have been instructed in re- 
curring to the circumstance mentioned in holy 
writ, of the barren fig tree; when it seemed only 
to cumber the ground, it was spared yet longer, 
and the earth was loosened from the roots, that it 
might come forth bearing precious fruit. How 
applicable this simile to that dry, unprofitable 
condition of the mind when. destitute of right 
feeling, and how necessary we should submit to 
the pruning operations of that Divine Spirit, 
which taketh away every branch that beareth not 
fruit, ‘and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
purgeth it that it may bring forth more fruit.’ 

“4th mo. 8th. He who searches the secrets 
of all hearts, only has known the deep trial I 
am passing through in the continued indisposi- 
tion of my dear husband. May he sanctify it 
to my soul, centering me more and more in him- 
self, who is the spring of all our joys, and our 
strength and support under every affliction. 
This power can bring out of darkness and cause 
the heart to sing of mercy as well as judgment. 

“29th. Oh! that a watching unto prayer 
may be experienced, whereby the soul will be pre- 
served from all defilement, and witness from day 
to day the incomes of that peace which passeth 
all human comprehension. I would continually 
press forward to this attainment, keeping in view 
the crown which is worth all poor finite beings 
can endure. May this be the abiding sense of 
my spirit.” 

Enough, perhaps, has been given to convey 
an idea of the various exercises and trials 
allotted her during her sojourn in Baltimore. 
She experienced personal sickness and family 
affliction; seasons of rejoicing and times of 
mourning; mental depressions and spiritual 
aboundings, yet, under all circumstances, we 
find her seeking to be endued ‘ with power from 
on high,’ and ‘in heights and in depths,’ return- 
ing ‘thanks unto the Lord for his wonderful 
works unto the children of men.’ We next 
follow her in her removal with her husband to 
Philadelphia, in the Summer of 1834, when, 
locating within the limits of Spruce Street, they 
became members of that Monthly Meeting. 

(To be continued.) 


The following is the substance of a relation 


given by J. K.,to some months after the eir-. 
cumstances therein related happened, viz : 


That on the day of the decease of Abraham Gib- 
bons, his (J. K.’s) mind had been much secluded 
from interruption, and seriously occupied in re- 
flection ; and being favored with a state of silenc 
resignation, composure, and trust in the divine 
mercy under the providential disposal of events, 
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he became vested with a kind of indifference to 
every outward thing and circumstance. ‘That 
in this state laying down, the disposition in- | sufferings of Friends, by John Humpbrey, there 
creased, till he became insensible of surround- | are several incidents that should not be lost, at 
ing objects, in a state resembling slumber ; when : least so it appears tome. They have never ap- 
he thought he saw Abraham Gibbons come to! peared in print, and the readers of the Intelli- 
him, and enter into a delightful conversation—of | gencer will no doubt value them when they com- 
the kind they had often enjoyed together. ‘That’ pare the high privileges and immunities we now 
their minds seemed to mingle into one, in the’ enjoy, with the sufferings of our venerable fore- 
sweetness of harmony; and in the course of | fathers. Many of the members of our Meeting 
their conversation, Abraham expressed as fol- at Gwynedd are the descendants of the said 
lows: “f have seen an end of all perfection.' John Humphrey, and I may here mention a well 
This world is a wilderness through which we | authenticated tradition of ‘Thomas Lloyd, (whose 
are passing; but there isa road through it, and memorial has been very acceptably published in 
an end to it. -E have found a ray of light, which a late number of the Intelligener,) that it wis 
I have experienced to be sufficient for my safe ; his practice, when Governor of Pennsylvania, to 
conduct through the dangers and difficulties of | visit the ale houses, and similar places of resort 
this wilderness, This light being pure and | in Philadelphia, from nine to ten o’clock at night, 
penetrating, cannot be prevented by the darkness and admonish those who were in the habit of at- 
of nature from imparting its influence to the | tending those places, to return home to their 
willing mind; it therefore only requires our families, where their presence was needed, and 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


On looking over the remaining narrative of the 


steadfast attention to insure our safety. I have | 
seen in this light, that all shall be cleared up — | 
I have seen an end of all perfection. ‘T'his light | 
is all sufficient to conduct thee through all to’ 
the harbor of eternal safety.’”” The scene left a) 
sweet impression on the mind of J. K., and 


as good citizens it was their duty to do so for the 
preservation of order and harmony in the com- 
munity. Oh! what a bright example for a 
Governor, aud what happy results would still 
coutinue to society were a similar example ob- 
served by an order loving and law abiding people. 


seemed the more remarkable, in that he very | Qur memorandums proceed as follows. J. F. 
rarely lay down in the day time, and still more } 

rarely slept in the day. 
about thirty miles apart. 


Their residence was, ‘ When it was day light all was quiet in town. 


| I took my pen and half a sheet of paper, and 


The decease of Abraham Gibbons, taking | wrote what the Lord put in my mind ; and lam 


place soon after his return from the Yearly | satisfied He directed my pen, to give them a 
Meeting in Philadelphia, 9th mo., 1798, at a; citation to appear before the tribunal of God, to 
_ friend’s house on his way home, a number of | answer not only for their injury done to us, but 
friends being present, a conversation occurred on | for their ‘ crucifying to themselves the Son of 
the subject of going into the city at a time a God afresh, and putting him to an open shame,’ 
such apparent danger; different sentiments being | (Heb. vi. 6,) and I further stated that I 
expressed. ‘Towards the close of the conversa-! wished that which they sent to us, which they 
tion, Abraham expressed in substance as follows: | called in a scoffiug way aque vita (the water of 
“In my prospects of the nature of the soul and | life,) might not prove to be aqua mortis to them 
the capacities of man, | have clearly seen a state | (the water of Death.) This paper was sent 
attainable, wherein all the powers and faculties | among them that day, and we Were sent to the 
of the mind, would be so calin and composed | county jail. 
under every circumstance—so completely sub-| It may be observed that some of them were 
jected to, and harmonized under the government | never seen on the bench again, and it was not 
of the divine light—all its enjoy ments so grounded | two years and a half before the six were in their 
in the power of love—and every dispensation so ; graves, viz., five Justices and the high Sheriff. 
equally acceptable for the dispenser’s sake, that} ‘ When we came to the jail, the Jailer, after his 
the prospect of passing from time into eternity | usual manner, provided meat and drink, and wid 
would occasion no more emotion than the jit on the table, and told us he would use us like 
thoughts of passing from one room of the house | gentlemen if we would pay ; but if not, he would 
to another, or changing an old garment for a/| use us otherwise. We answered, that we could 
new one.” not live long at that rate. We declined making 
any bargain with him. He swearing as he used 
to do, endeavored to famish us. However, we 
strove for patience, and lay upon the floor until 
the assize, when the jail was removed to Balla. 
I being lume was obliged to walk on foot twelve 
miles. If I had brought a horse he would have 
arrested him for the fecs. When the assize 
came, we presented our petition to the Judge, 


The every-day cares and duties, which men 
call drudgery, are the weights and counterpoises 
of the clock of time, giving its pendulum a true 
vibration, and its hands a regular motion ; and 
when they cease to hang upon the wheels, the 

_ pendulum no longer swings, the hands no longer 
‘move, the clock stands still_— Longfellow. 
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who read it, and delivering it back to the mes- 
senger, directed that it should be presented the 
next day as soon as he sat on the bench, which 
was done accordingly. The Judge read it very 
serious and solid to himself, and then handed it 
to the clerk to read in open Court. Twelve of 
the Sheriffs men came with their holberts to 
guard us, and way was made for us to stand at 
the bar. 

“The Judge asked us why we did not go to 
church to worship God and to hear divine ser- 
vice. We replied thatthe time was come that they 
that worship God according to his will, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. And where- 
soever two or three are gathered together in his 
name, he hath promised to be inthe midst of them. 

“Several questions were asked by divers in 
Court, some in earnest and others in jest, but we 
answered them not. The Sheriffs men guarded 
us to the jail again, after they had tendered us 
the oath, which we refused. We had a little 
paper of George Fox’s, which was sent to us by 
Friends of Shropshire, who had heard of our suf- 
ferings on account of the oath. The contents of 
the paper was, ‘ The ery of the world is swear 
and kiss the Book ; the Book saith kiss the Son, 
and the Son saith swear not at all.” We did 
not know how to get it published, it being so 
pertinent to the times and purpose. We offered 
aman six pence to nail it on the Court house 
door, which he promised todo, but his heart 
failed him. He returned it to us again, saying 
he did not know but they would count it treason 
to publish any thing that was against the law. 

“‘T put it in my pocket to wait another oppor- 
tunity. The day following the Sheriff and his 
train came to the jail, and took from among us 
old John William, the father of Kees Juhn, a 
short man with grey hairs and long beard, who 
was about seventy years of age. He alone was 
taken to Court. The Judge asked him if he 
would pay the fines? [He answered in his own 
language, that he wronged no man, that he was 
a poor husbandman, endeavoring to keep a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man; 
earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
paying duties and customs to whom they were 
due. It was then commanded that he should 
be put in a loft at the other end of the Hall, 
where he was an object before the Judge’s face, 
which (as was supposed) affected his heart with 
pity towards the poor innocent old man. His 
position was such that the Judge could not avoid 
seeing him. They then brought up his son Rees 
John, and while leading him. along, they told 
him that his father had taken the oath and 
promised to pay the fine. How be it he was so 
steadfast in his mind that they could not move 
him, although he knew not what had become of 
his father. . The Court demanded the fine from 
him, and tendered him the oath, which he re- 
fused ; he was then turned to his father. 
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The next was Hugh Price, whom they en- 
deavored to persuade to do as they said the 
others had done, but to no effect. When they 
saw nothing would prevail, they came in a great 
rage and fury for us all, and brought us to the 
bar. The son of the deputy Sheriff had a quarrel 
against my brother and me, which had been of 
some time standing. He was pricking us with 
pins in the Court. We made our complaint 
thereof to the bench. Then one of the lawyers 
said, whosoever abuseth a prisoner at the bar, 
the law was to cut offhisright arm. He then, to 
excuse himself, said that he was searching for 
treacherous papers; with that he thrust his hand 
into my pocket, and found that little paper, 
which we could not find a way to divulge. When 
he had gotten it he proclaimed it to the Court, 
thinking that he had something that would take 
me by the throat. One of the lawyers read it to 
himself, and in a heedless manner with a forced 
smile on his countenance handed it to his com- 
panion saying ‘let it go to my lord, it will harm 
nobody.’ It went tothe Judge, who read it, but 
said nothing to it. 


“T perceived this to be the Lord’s doings to 
cause this angry man to do that service for us 
which we could not have any to do for us for 
money. We were then released from our fines 
and imprisonments. The Jailer cried out, “can 
I keep men in my custody, and have nothing for 
their meat, drink und lodging?” The crier cried 
out “‘ Free men.”’ One of the Justices said before 
the Judge, that he would have us again before 
long ; but the Judge said, “let them go now.” 
The Judge sent to us to know how it was be- 
tween us and the Jailer, and we made it appear, 
that we did not partake of any thing that might 
be called his, except his cruelty, and that we did 
pay forto the utmost only the floor which we lay 
and trod upon. Joun Humparey.” 


The memorandums proceed with “ A short re- 
lation omitted in its proper place.” 

‘“‘ About the year 1663 the magistrates of Mont- 
gomery recommended to the magistrates of 
Merionethshire to employ a worthless man who 
had lost his estate, to ‘suppress the fanatics.’ 
They issued their warrants to bring in all that 
did not go to the steeple house, and many were 
taken in this net. But other dissenting pro- 
fessors who had but little possession in the trath, 
could not stand the shock. They agreed with 
the man to give him money, and they were dis- 
missed ; none remained faithful to their testimony 
but Friends. On them they resolved to vent 
their rage and cruelty We were locked up ina 
room on the top of the shire hall. ‘They would 
not allow us even a little straw to lie upon. A 
bundle of straw was stopped in a window which 
was taken away, and we all resolved to take 
turns. One would lie on the floor for a bolster, 
and three would lay their heads on him to sleep, 
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thus we spent several weeks, and the Jailer, like | Paul, and let them that have not that faith take 
@ severe masier, came to see us every day. Paul’s rebuke. Then I queried, did Paul or 
After he had spent all he had from the dis-| Peter or any of the Apostles ordain tithes and 
senting professors, and could get nothing of us, he | offerings for the dead as you do? you say, that 
became weary, and we were all released. the bread and wine is the body and blood of 
Joun Humpurey.” | Christ, and sell it to the people for three pence, 


The following is headed with “ Some account You put a less value on him than Judas did, 


of the sufferings of our ancient friend John when you sell him at such arate. Or had you” 


Humphrey, taken from an old manuscript.” the Se from Paul or the Apostles to 
se , sprinkle water upon infants, and by so doing to 

_ “ After I was married I went to Lanwyddun | make them members of Christ and children of 

in Montgomeryshire. There were no Friends /@oq, and inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven? 

Meetings there before I came ; only two cousins of! the black and the white robes thou hadst a 

mine frequented meetings abroad. But we set while, were not delivered unto the saints. I will 

up a meeting, and in a little time a great con-| allow thee three hundred years after Christ to 

course of people from the parishes about began prove it. Many people being about the door, 

to come, and our meetings were pretty large. | and he unwilling to continue the dispute long, 

The priests then began to rail and rage against | said he would rather write, on account of his age 

us in their pulpits, declaring us to be the se-/ and declining memory, so we parted at that time. 

ducers that should come in the latter days, creep- || have mentioned but a little of the discourse be- 
‘Ing into houses, &e. Some who were under con~ | tween us, as it may be unnecessary and tedious. 
vincement could not be satisfied until they might} After a while he wrote a paper containing 
hear the priest and me together arguing the case. | some queries, and on a first day read them hem 


I soon resolved to goatany time. They wished ' pig pulpit, and told his parishioners that he had 
me to come at the time called Easter, when much |a mind to send it to us, and so he did; and by 


people would be together. I went at the time) the next first day I returned him an answer in 
appointed, and walked about until he had done writing, which was delivered to him by a friend 
administering the bread and wine. Then he before he went out of the pulpit, and the friend 
came out and went into his own house, which | desired him to read it as he had his own a week 
was in the wallof the Church yard. A mes-| before, but he did not doit. The friend staid 
senger went in and told him that there was one | until the service was over, and then asked him 
who was concerned to speak with him ; he came why he did not read our paper as he had his 
out aud invited me in. own? He said it was not fit to be read. Then 

I said I had no private business with him. If|the friend turned to the people and said, mark 
. he chose to come out it was all one with me; but | what unjust dealing we receive from your leader. 


he was earnest with me to come in. I went in| He read his own to you in public, but will not 
and he invited me to sit down, and he called for | read the answer. 
beer. I told him I was a stranger to him as he 


; Then one of the chiefest women among his 
was to me, yet I was given to understand that | parishioners said, if I was a man as I am a woman, 
he was concerned in his pulpit about my coming | if he would not allow both to be read in public, 


to the neighborhood. He answered, that by|TI would not sit under his ministering. 
the reports he had of me, I was a broken mer-| There was a man who lived near the place 
chant that came from Chester. I told him there | where we kept our meeting; he was building a 


was no such thing. He said, howsoever I do not | great house, and had many workmen from many > 


like your principles. I then answered, ‘thou | parts. Upon our meetingday they agreed to come 
art as ignorant of my principles as thou art of | and disturb our meeting.” * 
my person, and I have come to give thee better | It appears that they came accordingly, and 
information of both.’ made great disturbance which resulted in much 
He then said, ‘I have a book that doth dis-| personal injury to John Humphrey and others, 
cover your principles?’ I answered that is not | John was stunned by a severe blow on his head 
to the matter. Thou hast a book, and I have a| with a cleft of wood, but he recovered from his 
book; it may be I cannot own thy book, nor thee | wounds, and the perpetrator fled the parts and 
mine, but I hope we both own the Scriptures; | was never heard of again. The account further 
we shall refer our case to them. This pleased | states, “that there was another priest at Pennant, 
the people, who desired it might be so. He then jand one of his parishioners came sometimes to 
took his Bible, and said he had a Scripture if he | our meetings, and took books. home with him to 
could hit on it that fitted. It was Paul’s rebuke| read. He lived with his sister-in-law, who was a 
to me, as much as to Elimas the sorcerer, who| rich widow, and here the priest daily resorted, 
endeavored to turn people from the faith. I) and finding the books in the window it vexed 
commended him and his subject to treat upon,| him. He took one of George Fox’s books and 
and said, let us know whether we or you have’ wrote on a blank leaf, ‘How many are the 
the faith that was once delivered to the saints by signs and tokens of the false prophets that should 


- 2.2 «t eho af owt ta ee a 
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come in the latter days? are not these the Quakers, 
who like foxes and wolves in sheep’s clothing 
creep into holes, and into houses, leading captive 
silly women, and who wholly devour widows’ 
houses, and on pretence make long prayers. He 
that readeth let him understand.’ I cut off that 
leaf, and annexed half a sheet of white paper, on 
which I wrote more of the signs and tokens of 
the false prophets, inserting the Scriptures proper 
on the occasion, saying also, He that readeth 
let him understand, whether the Quakers or the 
priests are most like unto foxes and wolves, who 
go about, and take the lambs, and the fat geese, 
and fat pigs, and devour them in their dens ; who 
go into widows’ houses, for wool and cheese, and 
to the fields for corn and hay ; whether it be the 
Priests or the Quakers let him that readeth 
understand. This I sent to the priest. I was 
several times apprehended by warrant and 
brought to the assizes in Montgomery, but never 
put to prison but during the session. 


In the year 1679 the new act was in force, 
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him any thing. But in a little while after the 
man returned, the Sheriff died in his chair. 

Had Thomas Lloyd been at home, and given 
or sent him medicine, it might have been 
thought by some ill-minded persons, that the 
Doctor had an evil design. However, the Sheriff 
had the warrants in his pocket when he died, 
intending that morning to execute them upon us. 
The night before, while my wife was milking, she 
said I do not know that I shall ever have these 
cows to milk again. 

The first news I had was of the Sheriff’s burial. 

| I did suppose the hand of the Lord was in it, 
working our deliveranee. Therefore 1 set it 
down amongst my memorials. 

There was a young man in our neighborhood 
| about twenty years of age, living with his parents; 
j and as I was going before him one day in a lane, 
| he came after me with another person with him, 
| erying Quaker, Quaker, Quaker. I took little 
| notice of him, but a few days after he was taken 

with a sore distemper in his limbs, so that he 


and many turned to be informers. Justice Morris | cried out for pain and grief. I never said a word 
came to be an informer himself, and writs were | to him, or any one else that I recollect, of his 
issued and given to the Sheriff, who distrained | mocking me, until his mother came to my house 


upon Charles Lloyd, Thomas Lloyd, Thomas 
Mansel and others, and took what they could 
find of their cattle. The said Friends sought a re- 
plevin, intending to traverse the case, to get home 
the cattle until the assize. Charles and Thomas 
Lloyd sent two men on two good horses, to re- 
plevin. They went to this Morris and showed 
their authority, and he took them to the cattle 
which was on the other side of the river; when 


there, he took both horses from them, he bein 


Justice of the Peace in both counties ; the other 
side of the river was in Denburgshire. 


The two horses were well worth twenty pounds 
sterling. In a few days after, as the said Jus- 
tice was going from one place to the other, on 
one of these horses, the horse stumbled in the 
river and he fell, and was drowned before his own 
door ; his warrants were with the deputy Sheriff 
for the purpose of distraining upon us in Lanwyd- 
dun, and we did expect their coming every day. 
Some yet were faithless and fearful, contriving 
some shift to sell some, and put the rest under 
the mark of their landlord. The Sheriff's wife 
was very euruest with her husband to make 
hay while the sun shone, for it was thought that 
those writs which were issued, if not soon served, 
would be void, and their term would expire. It 
was this that wade her so eager, together with 
the profits she made of so many cows that her 
husband brought her. 


But on the day he intended to come to dis- 
train our goods he was taken with a sore fit in 
the morning, and his man was sent with all 
speed to Thomas Lloyd (about three miles off) 
to get something for him, but Doctor Lloyd 
was not at home, to go with the man or to give 


_ with tears, desiring me to forgive him, and to 
pray to God on his behalf. I was seriously con- 
cerned on his account, and made many visits to 

him in his sickness; his lower parts were quite 

_benumbed a long time before his death. He 

| died sensible, and I believe in peace with God. 


| 


| John’ Humphrey’ s letter to Charles Lloyd, concern- 
ing his deceased brother Thomas Lloyd. 


If these lines should come to thy hand, I as- 
sure thee they proceed from heart and bowels 

that wisheth thee aud thine health and eternal 
| happiness. I may say I am deeply affected with 
| sorrow and grief with the removal of thy dear 
| chdice related brother, yet we have good cause to 
| believe that our sorrow is not without well 
| groun 


rounded hope of his eternal well being; for his 
| love, life, charity, patience, meekness, and modera- 


j 
{ 


tion, were shown unto all men, who knew him, 
verifying the testimony that the fear of God was 
always before his eyes. He was a faithful, com- 
passionate, tender hearted man, who followed 
after peace with all men. He never turned his 
back upon his friends in adversity, nor rejoiced 
at the calamity of his foes. In the time of 
government amongst us, his soul delighted in 
remitting rather than exacting ; many times he 
would rather say to the offender, go and do so no 
more, than to the constable, stone him or whip 
him: so that many of our zealots judged him 
not fit to bear the sword, because it was terror 
enough to evil doers. But sure I am his way in 
remitting gained more than by punishing. 

Well might he say with Samuel, “‘ Whose ox 
or ass have I coveted, or at whose hands have [ 
taken bribes to blind mine eyes.” But (with 
several others) he served his country upon his 
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own proper charge; he never suffered the well- 
doer to go without reward, nor the evil-doer 
without scasonable admonition. 


He was a man that divided the word aright, 
and who knew how to behave himself in the 
house of God. I believe his patience and 
moderation vexed his adversaries, who were apt 
to be soon angry because they could not with all 
their fierceness provoke him to the same. Great 
have been his exercises since the beginning of 
these jarrings amongst us, which he patiently 
bore, and with sound words, and wholesome doc- 
trine, he many times stopped the mouths of gain- 
sayers, and obtained witness that he was righte- 
ous. 


God testified of his gift, and by that gift, he 
being dead yet speaketh among us. Let his ad- 
versaries write book or books, and keep to truth. 
I know his Friends need not be ashamed to carry 
them on their shoulders. I walked in society 
with him about thirty five years, and I never 
knew him to be the man that sought himself, 
but what honor, profit, praise, or favor, were due 
to him, on account of his practice, parts or edu- 
cation, he always sacrificed to truth’s service, that 
the least member in the body might be an equal 
sharer with himself of the same. 


I know that there are many in the land of his 
nativity (Wales) that can witness with me : that 
God made bim many times instrumental in stop- 
ping the mouths of greedy lions, ard quenching 
the violence of persecution, even “when the 
blast of the terrible one was as a storm against 
the wall.”” He has many times been the means 
of opening the prison doors to the needy, and to 
tell the captives to go free, and he has wrested 
the prey out of the paw of the greedy bear. 

I know there are many monuments of his vir- 
tuous and pious life amongst you in the land of 
his nativity, so that | need not repeat them to 
thee nor to Friends generally in Wales. But 
finding myself obliged to give this brief account 
of his life and death amongst us, being well ac- 
quainted with him from the time he came to 
these American parts, to the last half hour of his 
life. He departed with these words, ‘ Farewell 
John, farewell Friends all at once.” 


Joun HuMPppReY. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


From data politely furnished us by D. J. 
Browne, the efficient Superintendent of the 
Agricultural Division of the Patent Office, we 

ke up the following estimate of the Agricul- 
tural Products, &c. of the United States for the 
year 1855. We are inclined to believe that we 
have under, rather than over-estimated the yield, 
as well as the prices obtained : 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS, 


Valuation. Total value. 
Indian Corn 600,000,000 bush. at 60 c. $360,300,0C0 
Wheat 165,000,000 bush. at $1.50. 247,500,000 
Rye 14.000 000, bush. at $i 14,000,000 
Barley 6,600,000 bush. at 90c 5,940,000 
Oats 170,000,000 bush: at 40c 68,000,000 
Buckwheat 10,000,000 bush at 50c 5,000,000 
Potatoes (all sorts) 110000000 bush at 37ic 41,250,000 
Flaxseed 58,000 bush. at $1,25 72,500 
Beans and Peas, 9,500,000 bush. at $2 19 000,000 
Cloverand grass seed 1,000,000 bush. at $3 3,000,000 
Rice 250 000,000 pounds at4de . 10,000,000 
Sugar (cane) 505,000,000 pounds at 7c 35,350,000 
Sugar (maple) 34,000,000 pounds at 8 c 2,720,000 
Molasses 14,000,000 gallons at 30c 4,200.000 
Wine 2,500,000 gallons at $1 2.500 000 
Hops 3,500,000 pounds at 15c 525,000 
Orchard products 25,000,000 
Garden products 50,000,000 
Tobacco 19.000,000 


Cotton 136,000,000 
Hemp 


Flax * 
Hay and fodder 
Pasturage 


190,000,000 pounds at 10c 
1 700,000,000 pounds at 8c 
34,500 tons at $100 
800,000 pounds at 10c 
16,000,000 tons at $10 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


Valuation, 
21,000,000 at $20 each 


Total value. 
420,000 ,000 


306,600,000 
47,000,000 
160,000,000 
20,000,000 
200,000,000 
75,000,000 


Horned Cattle 
Horses, asses, and 
mules 5,100,000 at 60 eaeh 
Sheep 23.500,000 at 2 each 
Swine 32,000,000 at 5 each 
Poultry 
Slaughtered anima's 
Butter & Cheese 
Milk (exclusive of 
that used for but- 
ter and cheese.) 1,000,000,000 gallons at 10c 1€0,000,000 
Wool 60,000 000 pounds at 35c 21,000,000 
Beeswax & Honey 16 .000,000 pounds at 15c 2,400,000 
ilk cocoens 5,000 pounds at $1 5,000 


Washington Union. 


500,000,000 pounds at 15c 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 2, 1856. 


We would remind Friends that the Spring 
Term of the Central School will commence with 
the first day of next month. 

Those having daughters to educate, cannot, 
we think, do better than place them in this 


School. The Teachers are well qualified to in- 
struct, have had much experience and have given 
general satisfaction to those who have been placed 
under their care. 


There are a few vacancies, which we would 
be glad to see filled with the children of Friends. 


Marriep,—On Fifth day the 24th ult., Epwarp 
T. Betxan, of Brandywine Hundred, to Saran T., 
daughter of John Richardson, of Wilmington, Del. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the LibraryAssociation of Friends will be 
held in the Library Room on Fourth day evening 
next, the 13th inst., at 74 o’clock. 


Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 
Philado., 2d mo. 2d, 1856. 
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From the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review. 
SELF-EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 718.] 

“There were several other branches of my edu- 
cation going on outside the pale of the school,” 
continues the subject of our biography, * in 
which though I succeeded in amusing myself, I 
was no trifler. The shores of Cromarty are 
strewed over with water-rolled fragments of the 
primary rocks, derived chiefly from the west 
during the ages of the bolder clay; and I soon 
learned to take a deep interest in sauntering over 
the various pebble beds when shaken up by re- 
cent storms, and in learning to distinguish their 
various components.” 

“ Uncle Sandy” was a sawyer, and a man of 
taste moreover, for his saw-pit was always fixed 
in some picturesque and sheltered spot ; and here 
the sometimes truant-boy delighted to ramble, 
and return to his kind uncle with the result of 
his expeditions, or accompany him in a walk 
when his work was over. The school learning 
went on but slowly, but then his real education 
was every day becoming more important to the 
future life of the boy, whose mind was rapidly 
receiving the impressions which were to influence 
it forever. The cliffs about Cromarty, contained 
much that was curious and exciting to the in- 
quisitive mind of a child; there were caves of 
great size, in one of which the calcareous matter 
with which the water which dropped from the 
roof was impregnated, formed stalactitesand other 
incrustations ; and another of them, entitled the 
Doo-eot cave, from affording shelter toa number 
of wild pigeons, became the scene of an adven- 
ture calculated to make a deep impression on 
the mind of one so young. One of his school- 
fellows had to a certain degree been won over to 
his tastes, and occasionally shared in his explor- 
ing expeditions ; the account of that he gives to 
the Doo-cot, we quote as a specimen of what the 
self-educated boy became capable of in after 
life. 

“Tt was on a pleasant spring morning,” says 
he, “‘ that with my little curious friend beside 
me, I stood on the beach opposite the eastern 
promontory, that with its stern granite wall bars 
access for ten days out of every fourteen to the 
wonders of the Doo-cot. ”Twas hard to be dis- 
appointed; and the cave so near. The tide was 
a low neap, and if we wanted a passage dry-shod, 
it behooved us to wait for at least a week; but 
neither of us understood the philosophy of neap 
tide at that period.” 

Ani the adventurous passage was accordingly 
made. The two children stood alone in the Doo- 
cot, and enjoyed their success. ‘The first few 
hours were hours of sheer enjoyment. The lar- 
ger cave proved a mine of marvels ; and we found 
a great deal additional to wonder at on the slope 
beneath the precipices, and along the piece of 
rocky sea beach in front. We succeeded in dis- 
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covering for ourselves, the creeping dwarf bushes 
that told of the blasting influence of sea-spray ; 
the pale yellow honey-suckle that we had never 
seen before, save in gardens and shrubberies ; 
and on a deeply shaded slope that leaned against 
one of the steeper precipices; we detected the 
sweet scented woodroof of the flower-pet and 
parterre, with its pretty verticcilate leaves, and 
its white delicate flowers. There too, immedi- 
ately on the opening of the deeper cave, where a 
small stream came pattering in detached drops 
from the over-beetling precipice above, like the 
first drops of a heavy thunder-shower, we found 
the hot, bitter scurvy-grass which the great Cap- 
tain Cook had used on his voyages; above all, 
there were the caves with their pigeons, white, 
variegated and blue. And their mysterious 

depths in which plants hardened into stone, and 
water became marble. The long telescopic pros- 
pect of the sparkling sea, as viewed from the ex- 
tremity of the cave, while all around was dark 
as midnight; the sudden gleam of the sea-gull, 
seen for a moment from the recess as it flitters 
past in the sunshine, the black heaving bulk of 
the grampus as it threw its slender jets of spray, 
and then turning downwards displayed its glossy 
back and vast angular fin; even the pigeonsas they 
shot whizzing by, one moment scarce visible in 
the gloom, the next radiant in the light, all ac- 
quired a new intrest from the peculiarity of the 
setting in which we saw them, and it was long 
ere we tired of seeing and admiring. It did 
seem rather ominous, however, and perhaps some- 
what supernatural to beot, that about an hour 
after noon, the tide, while there was yet a full 
fathom below the brow of the promontory, ceased 
to fall, and then after a quarter of an hour’s 
space, began actually to creep upwards on the 
beach. But first hoping that there might be 

some mistake in the matter, which the evening 
tide would not fail to rectify, we continued to 
amuse ourselves and to hope on. Hour after 
hour passed, lengthening as the shadows length- 
ened, and yet the tide still rose. The sun had 
sunk behind the precipices, and all was gloom 
along their base, and double gloom in their caves, 

but their rugged brows still caught the glare of 
the evening. The sea-gull sprang upward from 
where he floated on the ripple, the dusky cor- 
morant flitted past to his whitened shelf on the 
precip'ce, the pigeons came whizzing downwards 
from the uplands, and every creature that had 
wings, made use of them in speeding homewards; 

but neither my companion nor £ had any, and 

there was no possibility of getting home without 
them. We made desperate efforts to scale the 

precipices, and on twoseveral occasions succeeded 

in reaching midway shelves among the - crags, 

where the sparrow-hawk and the raven build ; 

but though we had climbed well enough to ren- 

der our return a matter of bare possibility, there ° 
was no possibility whatever of getting further up, 
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and so as the twilight deepened, and the precari- | be exposed to all the perils of such an adventure; 
ous footing became every moment more doubtful | but we do say, that, as schools for high as well 
and precarious still, we had just to give up in|as low are at present constituted, the youth 
despair. ‘‘ Would’nt care for myself,” said the | placed there have their faculties cramped b 
poor little fellow, “ if it were not for my mother; | being debarred from that free intercourse with 
but what will my mother say?” We retreated | Nature and with Man which forms the true eda. 
together into one of the drier and shallower | cation of the human race. The child who never 
- caves, and clearing a little spot of its rough stones, | mixes with any who know more than himself, 
and then groping along the rocks for the dry has but small chance for improvement ; but the 
grass that in the spring haugs from them in child who only becomes acquainted with his 
withered tufts, we formed to ourselves a most | superiors in intellect and information by severe 
uncomfortable bed and lay down in each other’s | treatment and harsh, dry lessons, has none. He 
arms. The night was stormy, but towards mid-/ learns to hate the very sight of a book, and does 


night the sky cleared, the wind fell, and the 
moon in her last quarter rose red like a mass of 
heated iron out of the sea. We crept down in 
the uncertain light over the rough slippery crags, | 
to ascertain whether the tide had not fallen suf- 
ficiently to yield us a passage, but we found the 
waves chafing among the rocks just where the 
tide line had rested twelve hours before, and a 
full fathom of sea overleaping the base of the 
promontory. A glimmering idea of the real 
nature of our condition at length crossed my | 
mind. It was not the imprisonment of a tide 
to which we had consigned ourselves ; it was im- 
prisonment for a week! There was little comfort 
in the thought, arising as it did amid the chill 
and terrors of a dreary midnight : and I looked 
wistfully on the sea as our only path of escape. | 
There was a vessel crossing the wake of the 
moon at the time, scarce half a mile from the 
shore, and assisted by my companion, I began to | 
shout at the top of my lungs, in the hope of 
being heard by the sailors. We saw her dim, 
bulk falling slowly athwart the red glittering 
belt of light that Lad rendered her visible, and | 
just as we lost sight of her forever, we could 
hear an indistinct sound mingling with the dash | 
of the waves, the shout in reply of the startled | 
helmsman: we waited on and on, now shouting | 
by turns, and now shouting together, but there | 
was no second reply ; and at length losing hope 
we again groped our way back to our comfortless 
bed, just as the tide again turned on the beach, | 
and the waves began to roll upwards higher and | 
higher at every dash.”’ | 
At length the two children were rescued from | 
their perilous position by some boatmen, who, 
hearing that two little boys were missing that 
had been seen among the crags, went in search 
of them. But what a lesson had these boys re- 
ceived of the great forces of nature! Where 
again, we may-ask, is the gentleman’s son who 
ever gains such, or has any inducement to wish 
to know anything of them ; and without the wish 
to know, who ever profited to any extent by the 
information afforded him. The young explorers 
of the Doo-cot, on the contrary, after such an 
experience, could hardly have avoided speculating 
on the causes of tides and their phenomena. We 
are not going to reccommend that children should 


‘ven. 


'not even wisb to gain acquirements which ren- 
‘der the possessor (according to his childish 
notions) quite as disagreeable as he is wise. 


When a pupil of one of our ragged schools had 
been roughly treated by one of his teachers, he 
enquired of another if Mr. would go to 


| heaven? “I hope so certainly,” was the answer, 
\“ Then,” said the boy, “I shall not come to 


school any more, for I do not want to go to hea- 
‘Children trained to more politeness will 
not speak out so bluntly as this young vagabond, 
but they will think thus: and the school boy 


_ who has been flogged into learning by a man 
| whose learning is the only title shown him for 


his respect, will probably eschew the character 


of a learned man from that time forth. Strictly 


speaking there is no such thing as self-education, 


for it would hardly need the experiment of 


| Psammeticus to know that the brain and intel- 


lect will not develop themselves without the aid 
of external circumstances ; but then let these ex- 
ternal circumstances be freely used ; they form 
the education of the Creator, and will bear richer 
fruit than the pinched dole of-cultivation now 
afforded. As the boy, whose course of training 
we have watched, grew up, his taste for the ob- 
servations of nature received fresh aliment from 
two or three visits to the abode of some of his 
mother’s relatives in the Highlands; and one of 


| his cousins who, like himself, was eager for 
| knowledge, had so much won upon his liking, 


that when the time came for choosing a handi- 
craft that which might afford him a maintenance, 
he chose the trade of his favorite ceusin, that of 
a mason, because the winter, when masonry is at 
a stand, afforded time fer reading and improve- 
ment. He was apprenticed to a master, and 
amid the rude journeymen with whom he was 
thus brought in contact it might be justly feared 
he would learn evil habits and forget the lessons 
of his wise uncles; but these lessons had nut been 
dull dogmatic instructions; they had woven them- 
selves into his very nature, and the drunkenness 
and wild life of his companions only disgusted 
him. He had communed with God in his works, 
and could not sink himself into the companion 
of brawling profligates. His money, when he 
got any, was laid by to buy books ; his hours of 
recreation, when he could enjoy such, were 
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spent like his boyish life, in rambling among the 
rocks, and the district in which he resided abound- 
ing in fossils, gave him ample food for thought. 
Need we now name the hero of our tale? The 
thoughtful boy, the sober and industrious stone- 
mason, was no other than Hugh Miller, the 
chronicler of the Old Red Sandstone, whose 
pame will never be forgotten while the science 
of Geology is studied, and whose life affords a 
striking example of the difference between real 
fruit-bearing education and that spurious pro- 
duction which is cultivated in our schools for 
the maintenance of ignorance and vice, and the 
suppression of all true religion and virtue. 

Our limits will not allow of our tracing his 
after career with the same minuteness as his 
childhood. His manly years, it is already known, 
have not belied the promise of his boyhood ; and 
the tale of his almost unassisted struggles to 
support himself in independence, and pursue his 
favorite studies at the same time, forms a singu- 
larly interesting and instructive narrative, which 
ought to be studied by all who wish to know how 
much may be done without the schoolmaster, or 
rather, who wish to see what the schoolmaster 
ought to do to produce such results. 

[To be continued.]} 


THE PURITANS. 


Extract from an Oration delivered at Plymouth, 12th 
month, 21, 1855, by Wm. H. Seward. 


A constitutional alteration is often necessary 
tosecure a desirable social improvement: but 
such an alteration cannot be made without a 
previous change of public opinion in the State, 
and even of opinion in surrounding States; for 
nations are social persons and members of a 


universal Commonwealth. Habit resists such 
changes. ‘Timidity, though looking forward, is 
short-sighted ; and, with far-sighted veneration, 
which always looks backward, opposes such 
changes. Laws, however erroneous, or however 
arbitrarily established, acquire a supposed sanc- 
tity from the ceremony of their enactment, and 
derive great strength from protracted acquies- 
cence. Ina despotic State, no subject can move 
changes. In a free one, each member may op- 
pose, and opponents more easily combine than 
advocates. Ambition is the ruling passion of 
States. Itis blind to defects and dangers, while 
hurrying them on in careers of aggression and 
aggrandizement. The personal interests and 
ambitions of many effective members of the 
State cling to its institutions, however erroneous 
or injurious, and protect them against innova- 
tion. Reform can only: appeal to reason and 
conscience. Conservatism arouses prejudice, 
cupidity, and fear, and adroitly excites and di- 
rects hatred against the person of the reformer. 
Retaliation, too, naturally follows; and so the 
controversy, which properly ought to be a pub- 


lic and dispassionate one, changes imperceptibly 
into a heated conflict of factions. 

Humanity and benevolence are developed only 
with increasing knowledge and _ refinement. 
Hence, castes and classes long remain; and 
these, although all equally interested in a pro- 
posed melioration, are, by an artful direction of 
their mutual antipathies, made to defeat it by 
their implacable contentions. Material interests 
are immediately roused and combined in opposi- 
tiun, because they suffer from the least disturb- 
ance. The benefits of a social change are more 
distant, and therefore distrusted and undervalued. 
The law of progress certainly does not require 
changes of institutions to be made.at the cost of 
public calamities, or even of great private incon- 
veniences. But that law is, nevertheless, inex- 
orable. A necessary reformation will have its 
way—peacefully if favored, violently if resisted. 
In this sense, the Founder of Christianity con- 
fessed that he had come upon the earth to bring, 
not paace, but a sword. Reyolutions are not 
divinely appointed attendants of progress, nor is 
liberty necessarily born of social convulsion, and 
baptised with blood. Revolutions, on the con- 
trary, are the natural penalties for unwise persis- 
tence in error, and servile acquiescence in injus- 
tice and oppression. Such revolutions, moreover, 
are of doubtful success. Most men engage 
readily enough in civil wars, and fora flash are 
hot and active; but they cool from natural un- 
steadiness of temper, and abandon their objects, 
and, destitute alike of principle, honor and true 
courage, betray themselves, their associates, and 
even their cause, however just or sacred. 

It is'a sure way of promoting knowledge and 
virtue, as well as of rising to greatness and good- 
ness, to study with due care and reverence the 
operation of sublime principles of conduct in ad- 
vancing the progress of mankind. I desire so to 
contemplate the working of the leading princi- 
ples of the Puritans. 

I confess that the Puritans neither disclosed 
nor discovered any new truths of morals or of 
government. None such have been discovered, 
at least since the Divine Teacher set forth the 
whole system of private and public ethics among 
the olive groves, on that one which was his 
favorite among the mountains that look down 
upon Jerusalem. 

Nor was it their mission to institute a new 
progress of mankind. Although the Eastern 
nations—the first to enjoy the light’ of civiliza- 
tion—had long before the age of the Puritans 
sunk into that deep sleep from which there is 
yet no awakening, yet Europe was even then full 
of energy, enterprise and hope. The better 
elements of the Oriental and Mediterranean ci- 
vilizations had survived, and, co-operating with 
the pure influences of Christianity, were en- 
lightening and refining the Southern and West- 
ern nations. The Church, which until recently 
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was unpartitioned, had long defended the faith 
against the Saracens, and protected feeble States 
against the aggressions of ambitious princes. It 
still held the nations in the bonds of a common 
fraternity. Nor had it forgotten to proselyte, 
after the primitive manner, by inculcating mo- 
rality and charity. It had, by its potent com- 
mand, addressed to the conscience of Christen- 
dom, abvlished throughout Europe that system 
of personal servitude in which a large, perhaps 
the largest, portion of every community had 
been held, under every form of government. It 
bore its testimony steadily against that system 
everywhere, declaring that 

“God and Nature equally ery out against hu- 
man slavery; that serfs and aves are a part of 
the human family, which Christ died to redeem ; 
and that equality is an essential incident of that 
brotherhood which he enjoins as a test by which 
his disciples shall be known.” 

The Puritan system further involves the poli- 
tical equality of all men. Absolute rights arise 
out of the moral constitution of man. There is 
only one moral constitution of all men. The 
absolute rights of all men are therefore the same. 
Political equality is nothing else than the full 
enjoymest, by every member of the State, of 
the absolute rights which belong to all men. 
Any abridgement of that equality, on whatever 
consideration, except by discriminating justice 
in the punishment of crimes, is therefore forbid- 
den to human government by the Divine au- 


thority. The Puritans so understood their own 
great principle in its bearing upon the right of 
conscience. 

“Liberty of conscience (said one of their 
earliest organs) is the natural right of every 


man. He that will look back 
on past times, and examine into the true causes 
of the subversion and devastation of states and 
countries, will find it owing to the tyranny of 
princes and the persecution of priests. The 
Ministers of the Established Church say, ‘If 
we tolerate one sect we must tolerate all.’ This 
is true. They have as good a right to their con- 
science as to their clothes or estates. No opinions 
or sentiments of religion are cognizable by the 
magistrates, any further than they are inconsis- 
tent with the peace of the civil government.” 
But the latitude of the principle of tolerance 
has been always vigorously and efficiently opposed 
by prejudice, pride and bigotry, in every church, 
in every sect, in every state, and under every form 
of government. Each s@gt has claimed liberty of 
conscience for itself as a Ratural right, but with 
gross inconsistencies, which invalidated its own 
argument, has denied that liberty to other sects 
—as if the Supreme Ruler had made men to 
agree, instead of differimg, upon non-essential as 
well as upon essential afticles of religious faith. 
The principle has nevertheless continually gained 
and is still gaining fresh triumphs. After a long 
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contest in England, toleration was granted to all 
but Roman Catholics and Jews. One hundred 
and fifty years after the organization of the Py. 
ritans, the principle entered into al] the Ameri. 
can constitutions. Fifty years later, it emanei. 
pated the Roman Catholics throughout Great 
Britain. Only a year ago it removed the dis. 
franchisement of the Jews in the British do. 
minions. It has thus irrevocably become a part 
of the Constitution of that great Empire. 

The political equality of men has also met 
with obstinate resistance, and has also achieved 
many and auspicious triumphs. After one hup. 
dred and fifty years of controversy, it was carried 
into the British Constitution by the judicial 
decision in Somerset’s case, that a slave could 
not breathe the air of England. Ten or fifteen 
years later it was theoretically adopted and pro. 
wulgated in the Declaration of American Inde. 
pendence. The suppression of the African 
slave-trade, by convention of tne States of 
Christendom, transferred the same principle to 
the law of nations. The abolition of Slavery by 
all the European nations, and with few excep. 
tions, also, by all of the American States, is in 
dicative of the universal adoption of the same 
great principle by all Christian nations, at some 
period not far distant. 

It is a law of human progress, that no work 
or structure proceeding from human bands shall 
come forth complete and perfect. Improvement, 
at the cost of labor and of trial, and even suffer. 
ing—endless improvement, at such cost, is the 
discipline of human nature. 

What, then, shall be the rule of our own con- 
duct? Shall we grasp and hold fast to existing 
constitutions, with all their defects and deficien- 
cies, and save them from needed amendment, or 
shall we amend and complete them, and so pre. 
vent reactions, aad the need of sanguinary revo- 
lutions? Shall we compromise the principles 
of justice, freedom, and humanity, by compliances 
With the counsels of interested cupidity or siavish 
fear, or shall we “stand fast’ always in their 
defence! 1 know no better rule of conduct than 
that of the Puritans. Indeed, I know none 
other that is sure, or even safe. Nor can even 
that great rule be followed successfully without 
adopting their own noble temper and spirit 
They were faithful, patient, and persevering. 
They forgot themselves, and their own immedi- 
ate interests and ambitions, and labored and suf- 
fered, that after coming generations, among 
which we belong, might be safer and. freer and 
happier than themselves. It can never be too 
well understood that the generations of men, in 
moral and political culture, sow and plant for 
their successors. 

It is a familiar law of nature, that whatever 
grows rapidly also declines speedily. Time and 
trial are necessary to secure the full vigor without 
which no enterprise can endure. It was only 
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by long, perilous and painful endurance aad con- 
troversy that the Puritans acquired the disci- 
pline which, without consciousness of their own, 
uilified them to be the leaders of the nations. 

Need I add, that there can be neither great 
deeds nor great endurance without faith; and 
that true, firm, enduring faith can only be found 
jn generous and noble minds. 

Nor will all these qualities suffice, without dis- 
cretion and gentleness, as well as firmness of 
temper. The courageous reformer will shrink 
from no controversy, when the field is open, the 
battle is set, and the lists are fair. But, on the 
other hand, he will neither make nor seek 
secasions for activity ; and he will be always un- 
impassioned. ‘Truth is not aggressive ; but, like 
the Christian religion, is first pure, then peace- 
able. Nor need the reformer fear that occasions 
of duty will be wanting. Error and injustice 
never fail to provoke contest; because, if un- 
slarmed, they are overbearing and insolent; if 
alarmed, they are rash, passionate, and reckless. 


The following taken from “ The Friend” con- 
tains hints worthy of attention, 


HOUSE-KEEPING. 

Most people are familiar with the old adage, 
that “ Cleanliness is next akin to Godliness ;” 
some of us have also heard that ‘“‘we may be more 
nice than wise.” There is not so much danger 
in the present day, of not duly respecting the 
former, as in literally verifying the latter proverb; 
ifwe are to judge from the exquisite nicety, 
and scrupulous precision of arrangement of some 
of our Quaker houses, where cleaniiness seems 
to run into fastidiousness, and neatness into 
primness. I do not now speak of such as serve 
to illustrate by the showiness and the splendor 
and costliness of the furniture, that wide depar- 
ture from primitive simplicity, that pride and 
worldly mindedness, so much to be deplored in 
in these degenerate times, but of that excessive 
refinement of good house-keeping which betokens 
the ruling passion of the mistress, in equally 
strong characters. We have sometimes been 
almost ready to put off our shoes from our feet, 
lest they should profane the delicate carpets, 
and if a straggling ray of the excluded daylight 
will permit us to find a seat, the touch-me-not 
aspect of the sofas and chairs seems to repel the 
inclination to rest our weary weight upon them, 
however comfortable they might prove. Surely, 
we have thought, a household idol must be wor- 
shipped here, and however free from superfluous 
ornament, or chaste in subdued colors, these par- 
lours, all redolent of the ‘incense of new puint, 
must be its temple. So unsullied in its vestal 
brightness, so new and untarnished by time and 
use, is everything, that it would seem that those 
little noisy vandals, the children, and even the 
blessed sunshine itself, were never permitted to 
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invade its sanctity. I suppose sunshine, if they 
can get it, and the children, must be kept in some 
little back room where all the family gather ; but 
it would not offend me to see even in the show 
rooms, some evidence of domestic love, of inno- 
cent family enjoyment of warmth and life, of 
the presence of the rosy, romping little urchins of 
the household, in a toy or torn picture book on 
the floor, a small chair or two, or perhaps even 
the marks of their little chubby mischievous fin- 
gers some where displayed ; though I say this at 
the risk of being called a slattern. And where 
are the aged members of the family? I have a 
pleasant memory of low ceiled parlors, with 
tiled chimney pieces, a tall ancient clock in the 
corner, a comfortable logking chintz-covered sofa, 
the air fragrant with geraniums and lemon trees, 
and almost hallowed by tke presence of a silver- 
haired grandparent, seated in an easy arm chair, 
by the fire side ; an ornament to the room, and 
a reverend picture of peaceful resignation, wait- 
ing the summons of the Heavenly Master to one 
of the mansions prepared for those who have 
long followed him in the path of self-denial. But 
we rarely sce the aged now; they too I suppose 
are secluded away in the back buildings, not by 
compulsion perhaps, but because the prefer a 
little cosy fire side nook, in a sunshiny room, to 
the uncongeniality of the great gloomy prim 
parlors. 

There seems to be prevalent a perfect abhor- 
rence of any thing time-worn; even the very 
bricks in the front wall must be painted or re- 
placed by new ones, and in many instances the 
wood work painting is renewed almost annually; 
indeed all things about the premises are modern- 
ized ; and yet though a true respect for antiquity 
seems almost obsolete, there has been of latter 
time a sort of feverish revival of the taste for 
antique style, among a certain class, and old gar- 
ret lumber has been rummaged up, patched and 
dressed anew ; and where no old furniture could 
be obtained, imitations have been made to 
order; but this is only one of the many phases 
of affectation, similar to that by which we have 
the quaint, homely names of Abigail, Deborah, 
Sarah, &c., made ridiculous by being converted 
into Abbie, Debbie, Sallie, and the noble’ ones 
of Margaret and Eliza@beth, degraded to Maggie 
and Lizzie, &e. Such folly is but of the fashions 
of this world which soon pass away. Much 
more consistent with good taste, good feeling and 
respectability would it be, to let the old, wellkept 
furniture,—almost consecrated to us by association 
with dear ones departed, who long ago handled 
and used it,—stand in its accustomed place, so 
long as it served its wonted purpose, silent me- 
mentoes that we too shall soon pass from. our 
earthly places, to be brought thus to remembrance 
by these who succeed us, when our mortal part 
is sleeping in the narrow house appointed for all 
living. 
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We cannot too often be reminded that we 
should let our moderation appear in all things; 
and although the most rigid preachers of self- 
denial of the present times would hardly recom- 
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than wise,” and yet she will more likely be an 
example that thorough cleanliness is perfectly 
consistent with religion, and that there can be no 
true refinement without it. 


mend a retrograde in social customs to the uncouth |_ 


semi-barbarism of our remote ancestors, yet it is 
wholesome sometimes to revert to by-gone periods, 
when such things as we call necessities were re- 
garded as luxurious superfluities, even among 
persons of rank and wealth. It might serve as 
a check to those who appcar to allow no limit to 
their indulgence in refinements and delicacies ; 
as may be seen in the equipment and provision 
of the table, and even in some instances a really 
ludicrous affectation of foreign habits, in the 
almost princely luxuriouspess 6f accommodation 
in the sleeping apartments, &c., &c. All that 
wealth can command, such think they may in- 
dulge themselves, in if they do not look too showy 
and high-colored, and still be plain, consistent 
Friends—and those who have not the means too 
often toil after it in the same spirit of ambition, 
weary and discontented that they cannot com- 
pete with their associates. In the picture above 
drawn, no individual example has been in view. 
I do not wish to prescribe rules, being aware 
that difference of circumstances must have its 
weight. My object is simply to drop a few hints, 
with the hope of awakening a little self-question- 
ing in each of our minds, as to how far we may 
be carrying a lawful thing to an unlawful extreme? 
and that more of us may be willing to raise high 
the standard of sobriety and temperance, in a day 
which calls for upright examples more than high 
profession ; a day in which pride and high living, 
under a peculiarly deceptive guise, seems ready 
to overwhelm the very life of religion. 

May the female heads of families who have 
precious daughters to train to be wives, mothers, 
and useful members of society, while they are 
instructing them in the art and mystery of house- 
wifery, truly excellent in itself and worthy of its 
due share of regard, may they not pursue it, as 
some appear to, as the chiefest good and highest 
object of female ambition. It is better to let 
their education in this particular be habitually 
derived from the good example always held up in 
a well ordered family, where “the mother looketh 
well to her household,” apd “the children rise 
up and call her blessed.” The domestic economy 
under a good regular system, will generally go 


on almost mechanically requiring little pains tak-. 


ing, and leaving the thoughts and affections free 
for more worthy objects. i 

A sensible woman, who has a perception of the 
excellency of the Truth, and seeks to have her 
mind regulated by its restraining power, will not 
allow the minor virtues to usurp an undue pro- 
minence, so as to become exaggerated into faults, 
and to occupy that time which should be devoted 
to more elevating pursuits. She will not in regard 
to dress, furniture, or living, become “more nice 


ODE TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 
BY HENRY KIRKE .WHITE. 


Come, Disappointment, come! 
Not in thy terrors clad ; 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise , 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 
But | recline 
Beneath thy shrine, 
And, round my brow resign’d, thy peaceless cypress 
twine. 


Though fancy flies away 
Before thy hollow tread, 
Yet Meditation, in her cell, 
Hears, with faint eye the lingering knell 
‘That tells her hopes are dead ; 
And though the tear 
By chance appear, 
Yet she can smile, and say, “ My all was not laid 
here.’ 


Come, Disappointment, come! 
Though trom Hope’s suinmit hurled, 
Stil, rigid Nurse, thou art forgiven, 
For thou severe wert sent from heaven 
To wean me from the world: 
To turn my eye 
From vanity, 
And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die. 


What is this passing scene? 
A peevish April day! 
A little sun—a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away. 
Man (soon discuss’d) 
Yi Ids up his trust, 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the dust. 


O, what is beauty’s power ? 
It flourishes and dies ; 
Will the cold earth its silence braak, 
To tell bow soft, how smovth a cheek 
Beneath ils surface lies ? 
Mute, mute is all 
O’er Beauty's fall ; 
Her praise resounds no more when mantled in her 


pall. 


The most belov’d on earth 
Not long survives to-day: 
So music passed is obsolete— 
And yet ’twas sweet, *twas passing sweet; 
But now ’tis gone away. 
Thus does the shade 
In memory fade, 
When in forsaken tomb the form belov’d is laid. 


Then, since this world is vain, 
And volatile, and fleet, 
Why should I lay up earthly joys, 
Where rust corrupts,‘and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows eat ? 
Why fly from ill 
With anxious skill, 
When e - hend will freeze, this throbbing heart 
e still. 
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Come, Disappointment, come! 
Thou art not stern to me; 
Sad monitress! 1 own thy sway ; 
A votary sad in early day, 
1 bend my knee to thee: 
From sun to sun 
My race will run; 
I only bow, and say, “‘ My God, thy will be done!’’ 


THE CHEERFUL HEART. 
By Mas. Taytor. 


Some deem the world a dreary place, 

Devoid of all redeeming merits, 
But oh, it wears another face 

To cheerful and contented spirits! 
Why ever dim joy’s brightest rays, 

By gloomy fear of coming sorrows ? 
I always cheat the cloudy days 

With hopeful thoughts of happier morrows. 
*Tis true that “ all things bright must fade”— 

That autumn’s stern resistless powers, 
With chilling wind and freezing shade 

Will blast the leaves and blight the flowers ;— 
For the departed summer’s prime 

Let other heart be vainly yearning, 
But through the snows of winter time, 

I gladly watch for its returning. 
*Tis true life’s sorrows every day 

Seem almost to outweigh its pleasures, 
And death full often steals away 

The trusting heart’s most cherished treasures. 
Let others mourn one dear one less, 

And wildly weep o’er heart-strings riven, 
I only joy that I possess 

Another loving friend in heaven !— 
*Tis true the friends are sadly few 

On whom we lean with trust unshaken, 
And oft o’er those we fancied trve, 

Faith sizhs to find herself mistaken. 
I yield not to one vain regret, 

When wayward fate hath so bereft me, 
But only love more fondly yet 

The dear ones still so kindly left me. 


Though hope may cease to sing awhile, 
And joy’s sweet light see.n slowly paling, 
*Tis better far to wear a smile, 
For sighs and tears are unavailing. 
Let other’s weep that bright dreams fade, 
And, weekly wearing sorrow’s fetter, 
Forever seek life’s zloomiest shade,— 
I love its cheering sunshine better !— 


What though my lot of pain and toil 

Be lowlier than my prouder brother’s ? 
What though I heap no golden spoil, 

The envy and the hate of others ? 
Let others seek the shining road, 

And walk with mammon’s worldly minions— 
I joy that I’ve no wealth to load 

To earth my spirit’s heavenward pinions ? 
Brightly may glisten glory’s light, 

No envy in my bosom waking, 
For fame’s proud wreath, though fair to sight, 

Oft blooms above a heart that’s breaking. 
The monarch’s crown I covet not, 

And only pity those who wear it, 
Desiring with my humble lot 

Only a cheerful heart to bear it. 


WHICH LETTERS ARE MOST USED.—A very 
correct idea may be had of the relative frequenc 
with which the different letters of the English al 


phabet are used, from the fact that the type in 
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printers’ cases are distributed in the following pro- 
portion, viz.: For every 100 of the letter z there 
are 200 of x, 400 of k, 800 of b, 1500 of c, 4000 
each of i, n, 0, and s, 4250 of a, 4500 of t, and 
6000 ofe. Thus it will be seen that the letter 
e, is most used, and t, a, i, n, 0, and s, are next 
in frequency of demand. 


MANUFACTURE OF COKE—RAILWAY FUEL. 


The substance named “ coke” is simply coal 
charcoal. It is but little known in our country, 
except in cities where gas is made from bitumi- 
nous coal, and in those localities where iron is 
manufactured in the neighborhood of our bitumi- ~ 
nous coal fields. In England it is manufactured 
on a most extensive scale in all the coal-mining 
districts, and is used extensively for smelting 
iron, copper, and other ores. It is employed in 
all the brass and iron foundries there, and is the 
only fuel used on locomotives. The manufac- 
ture of it, therefore, is an important business in 
that country, and why notin ours? We have 
bituminous coal-fields of an area so large that 
those of England, in comparison to them, are 
like mere onion beds to extensive plantations ; 
and yet we have been informed that the quality 
of our coal is unsuited to the manufacture of 
coke, and in this respect is inferior to English 


| coal, especially for locomotive fuel. We do not 


believe this ; we are confident that as good coke 
for fuel can be made from some kinds of Ameri- 
can coals as from English coals. If so, would 
it not be well to manufacture it, and use it on 
railroads as a substitute for wood fuel? The 
price vf wood is continually rising in the Eastern 
States, and the railroad companies must soon be 
driven to adopt some other kind of fuel. Thus, 
on the Western, or Boston and Albany rail- 
road, the bill for fuel last year exceeded that 
of the previous one by 50,000 dollars, and 
that of the previous year exceeded that of 1852 
by $50,000. The increasing expense for wood 
on this railroad has greatly exceeded the natu- 
ral increase of business, and the Directors of it 
are deeply impressed with the necessity of ob- 
taining a cheaper substitute. If coal-burning 
locomotives can be made to run more economi- 
cally, and can be @s easily managed as those 
which now use wood, then nothing more is 
wanted, for assuredly it must be more economi- 
cal to use anthracite coal for fuel than to use 
cooked coal, (coke) or wood. 

But if good coke can be obtained cheap, there 
is no difficulty in the method of using it for lo- 
comotive fuel, like that which has hitherto been 
experienced in the caking of anthracite coal in 
the fire-boxes of these engines. We apprehend 
that the coke which has been tried and con- 
demned on several railroad experiments was not 
well made. We know that in some experiments 
made on the Hudson River Railroad with the 
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: coke obtained from our city gas works and some 
from Pennsylvania, the former proved to be far 
superior, and for the simple reason, we believe, 
that the coal from which it was made was sub- 
jected to much higher heat in the retort than 
the Pennsylvania coal, which wascoked in ovens. 
There is a manifest advantage in subjecting bi- 
tuminous coal to a very high heat in coking it.. 
The longer and higher the heat to which it is 
exposed the more it contracts, and consequently 
the more dense it becomes. We are of the 
opinion that our coke burners do not subject 
their coal to such a high degree of heat, nor do 
they maintain the heat so longas they should do 
in their coke ovens. These defects in the manu- 
facture of coke, rather than the quality of our 
bituminous coal, we are of the opinion, have 
been the cause which produced the defective 
coke that was experimented with and condemned 
on several of our railroads. 

It may be said that coke can never be manu- 
factured cheap enough at our great bituminous 
coal fields in the valley of the Ohio, so as to be 
carried to the East and used for fuel; it having 
more bulk than anthracite coal, its carriage must 
be more expensive, therefore it is much wiser 
to exert every energy, to excite every faculty of 
inventors to produce perfect anthracite coal- 
burning locomotives. 

These reflections are indeed worthy of being 
acted upon : they touch the very root of the mat- 
ter, but at the same time they should alse excite 
the owners of mines in. our bituminous coal 
fields to greater exertions in the manufacture of 
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rend coke. 

- All the volatile products of coke ovens have 
hitherto been allowed to escape into the atmos- 
phere ; no attempt has been made to save them. 
Now we believe that it might be found profitable 
to manufacture a superior kind of coke, save the 
volatile products, and employ them for useful 
purposes, especially the ammonia contained in 
them, which might be saved and converted into 
valuable salts for agricultural purposes. 

At a late meeting of the British Association of 

Sciente, Prof. Calvert read a paper on the iron 

manufacture, in which he stated that by mixing 

about half a bushel of common salt with every 

ton of coal in the coke-oven, the coke so made 

gave off no sulphureous fumes, and when used 

in a cupola in smelting, it produced iron much 

closer in grain, and 20 per cent. stronger than 

that made from common coke. This coke was 

also superior for locomotive use. This informa- 

tion may be of importance to some of our iron 

manufacturers, who might also try the effects of 

salt in their blast furnaces, as Prof. Calvert 

stated that when thus used it improved the iron, 

though not to such a degree as by using the pu- 
rified coke. 

Corn.—The Wyandotte corn, of which favora- 

: ble notice has recently been made, appears to be 
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ELLIGENCER. 





not more valuable than other varieties in general 
use. By referring to the Patent Office reports 
for the last two years, it will be seen that the 
King Phillip, anorthern eight-rowed yellow corn, 
has yielded as high as one hundred and thirty-six 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre, the Dutton 
corn one hundred bushels, and the large gourd 
seeds one hundred and twenty bushels: It is 
well known that other varieties, such as the 
Baden, Lee and Oregon corns, have run as high 
as one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
forty bushels to the acre. We understand that 
Judge Mason, Commissioner of Patents, antici- 
pating a demand for this corn, made application 
to the party who issued the circular, for a quan- 
tity for distribution, but failed to obtain it, as 
only one bushel could be had, and that at the 
price of forty dollars, which he of course declined 
to give. It was stated in the circular that the 
Wyandotte corn required but one grain toa hill, 
and consequently a comparatively small amount 
would be needed for seed. Admitting this to be 
the case, the economy would be but small, as the 
amount necessary to plant an acre would not 
exceed half a bushel, cultivated in the usual 
way, worth, perhaps, one dollar, or even fifty 
cents. 
—_—————————E————EEEEEEEEEE Ee 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 

Frovr anp Meat.—The market for flour is very 
quiet; shipping brands are now held at $8 25 per 
bbl. Family flour sells at from $8 25 to 8 37 per bbl. 
The inquiry from retailers and housekeepers is met at 
$8 50 a $9 00 for extra and fancy brands. Rye Flour 
—last sales at $6. Corn Meal is without demand. 
Pennsylvania is offered at $3 62, without buyers. 

Gratn.—Wheat is inactive and lower; sales of 
Southern and Pennsylvania red at $1 95a 196. Last 
sales of white at $2 10 a $2 15. Rye—sales of Penna. 


120c. Corn—sales of yellow at 76 a 77c per bu. Oats 
—sales of prime Pennsylvania at 44c per bushel. 











OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—For the Young 
of both Sexes, at Attleboro, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. For circulars giving full particulars, inquire 
of Josnua Ricnarpson as above, until the first of 
Third Month, after that of either of us, 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL. 
1st mo. 26th, 1856—6w. 


ANTED—A suitable Friend to take charge of 
the Meeting House at the corner of Ninth and 
Spruce streets. 
Apply to Ricuarp K. Berts, 
297 Filbert Street, 
or to Jos. C. Turnpenny, 
N. E. cor. Spruce and Tenth Sts. 
lst. mo. 19, 1855. 


W Pras old By a widow with a little girl of eight 
years old, a situation in a Literary Institution, 
where she can be employed in some domestic depart- 
ment, and the child enjoy the privil« ge of the school. 
She is a Friend, and can give the best of references. 
Address C. W., Care of S. Raynor, 76 Bowery, 
New York. 
1st mo. 5th, 1656—5t. 


Merribew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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